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Anticolonial Line-Up in UN 


Unirep Nations—The UN General Assem 
bly’s 28-27 vote decision of September 30 to 
include the question of Algeria in the agenda 
looks ominous for the West. The consequence 
of this decision may be far-reaching because it 
has (1) disrupted a Western plan to exclude 
from United Nations debate any item relating 
to the situation in the Mediterranean; (2) 
transferred the violent language of the cold 
war to the colonial question; (3) forecast a 
line-up of underprivileged countries directed 
against the West; (4) reduced hopes tor ad 
mitting new members during the current 
session. But gravest of all, it has been the 
West, and not Russia, which has been e 
posed and on the defensive trom the moment 
the tenth General Assembly convened. 

The Western powers had agreed a few 
wecks before the new session to do all in their 
power to eliminate or postpone consideration 
of the French North Africa, Cyprus and Arab 
Israeli questions, and to play down the othe: 
colonial items not connected with Mediterra 
nean problems. The principal consideration 
has been that the Western position in the 
Mediterranean should not be challenged on 


the eve of the vital Geneva conference of the 


vE MBE oe 1, 1955 


dle Eastern detenses 


by Mario Rossi 


Big Four foreign ministers which was sched 
uled to open on October 27 

[he Mediterranean plays a vital role in 
maintaining the balance of powel between 
Last and West. In the western sector of that 
tralegic sea, Algeria represents an important 
NATO naval and air base. 


ector, the 


In the eastern 
Western powers have for over a 
century periodically rebuilt their defenses to 
prevent Russia from gaining control of the 
Dardanelles and thus obtaining access to the 


Mediterranean. A 


tainment the West in the past two years or 


part of this policy of con 


yanized the Balkan pact (Yugoslavia, Turkey 
’ of Mid 
(Turkey, Iraq and Paki 


an), DOLN centered aroun urkKecy. 
t bott t | 1 Turk 


ind Greece) and the “northern tier 


Che Balkan pact, however, has been shaken 
to its foundations by Yugoslavia’s neutralism 
and by the rift between Greece and Turkey 
over Cyprus. The Middle Eastern alliance, 
founded upon a politically unstable Pakistan 
ind a weak and feudal Iraq, has not provided, 
despite British military participation, the guar 
intees hoped for by the West. It has, on the 
ontrary, nearly disrupted the Arab League, 


provoked the hostility of Syria and Egypt, and 
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created the climate that has ‘made 
possible Egypt's decision to acquire 
arms from Czechoslovakia. This alli 
ance has also served to exasperate 
Israel's fears and increase its isola 
tion, leading to a crisis unparalleled 
since the 194% Palestinian war. 
This situation is not only intrinsi 
cally grave from the point of view of 
the West's position toward Russia, 
but could not fail to have signif 
cant repercussions at the United Na 
tions. Colonial issues and socio-eco 
nomic problems, along with the ideo 
logical struggle reflected in the cold 
war, have been the three main divi 
1945. 


But while ideological problems are 


sive forces in the world since 


being currently debated according to 
the rules of traditional diplomacy, 
colonial and socio-economic prob 
blems reflect a violence of approach 
and language which had formerly 


the cold While 
the Soviet blo« delegations sit back 


characterized war. 
and watch, the West has been placed 
in the undesirable position of being 
sharply attacked even by nations 
which, when the cold war was still 
going on, had displayed greater cau 
tion. 

In another, equally important, re 
spect Western fears have been proved 
true. The easing of the cold war has 
tended to relax the rigid alignments 
dictated by ideological considerations, 
and new line-ups are being formed 
which emphasize the concern of a 
large part of humanity with the fate 
of the nonself-governing peoples and 
the inequalities between the indus 
trialized and the underdeveloped 


countries. This line-up, comprising 


the Africa and 


Latin America, has been a potential 


countries of Asia, 
threat to the West ever since the in- 
ception of the United Nations, but 
in the cold-war atmosphere it could 
not materialize. The close collabora- 
tion between the Asian-African and 
Latin American groups in the Unit- 
ed Nations Economic and Social 
Council did forecast their possible 
unity on the colonial questions as 
well. The Algerian, and even more so 
the West New Guinea, vote showed 
the strength the two groups can mus- 


ter when united. 


Effect of New Members 


This strength will not enable the 


Asians, Africans and the Latin 
Americans to impose their will on 
substantive matters requiring a two- 
But the 


could be changed by the admission of 


thirds situation 


majority. 
new members, for the majority of ap- 
plicants are Asian-African and Soviet 
bloc countries which can be expected 
to join against the West on colonial 
and socioeconomic questions. Faced 
with this threat, it is the West and 
not the U.S.S.R. which today has 
most to fear from the wholesale ad- 
mission of new members to the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

cold 


cedes, the alignment and growing 


Eventually, as the war re 
influence of anticolonial and under 
developed countries will force the 
colony-possessing and industrialized 
West to review its positions. This 
will not be accomplished by evasion 
of public discussion as tried by the 
West during the current UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. What is needed is the 


realization that the rise of the under- 
privileged nations is one of the pri 
mary factors shaping the postwar 
world and that the West needs to 
take positive action. 

This realization cannot be retarded 
either by the support the Soviet bloc 
gives the anticolonial nations or by 
the inclusion of colonial possessions 
in the West's over-all defense arrange 
The 


want neither to be pawns in the cold 


ments, Asian-African nations 
war (this accounts for their wide 
spread neutralism) nor to see their 
progress toward full independence, 
economic as well as political, threat 
ened by ideological conflicts to which, 
by tradition and temperament, they 
feel largely alien. 

The Western powers have no 
choice but to try to maintain the 
position of strength which enables 
them to negotiate with the U.S.S.R., 
and no one denies that some of the 
nonself-governing territories may rep 
resent a contributing factor to this 
position. The more responsible anti 
colonial nations, however, believe 
that the relationship between several 
nonself-governing territories and the 
administering countries not only dis 
regards a natural desire for independ 
ence but leads to situations where 
the colonial peoples, in order to 


achieve their aims, tend to exploit 


the ups and downs of the ideological 


struggle between East and West, as 
has been clearly demonstrated by de 


velopments in North Africa. 


Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past 
three years has reported for The Christian 
Science Monitor on Middle Eastern, South 
Asian and North African events a: 
reflected at the United Nations. 


cast 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


ay What's Happened to ‘Geneva Spirit’? 








We are still living in the era of the 
“Geneva spirit.” But there is a dif- 
ference. Two things have happened 
to make that difference. Two other 
things are happening to make that 
difference still greater. 

The first thing is President Eisen 
hower’s illness. There is no use pre 
tending it has not had repercussions 
on American policy, on develop 
ments in the United States and on 
what the U.S.S.R. is doing. 

The President’s heart attack upset 
the Russians, for now they are not so 
sure that it will be Dwight D. Eisen 
hower with whom they will be deal 
ing these next five years. In fact, they 
are very unsure—and if they believe 
what they read in most American 
newspapers they must be ready to 
deal with someone else in the White 
House in a little over a year. That 
someone could be Richard M. Nixon 


or William F. Knowland 


whom Moscow has hurled some un 


at both of 


savory epithets; or it could be Adlai 
Stevenson or W. Averell Harriman, 
either of whom might be less dis 
turbing but would be more unpre- 
dictable. Now there is e 


very reason 


to expect the Russians will 


stall and 
delay in diplomatic relations with the 
West until they find out for a fact 
who is going to be President of the 


United States. 


No Change in Europe 


The second thing that has hap 
pened to affect the Geneva spirit is 
that both sides, the United States and 
U.S.S.R., 


very little changed at the “summit” 


the are now aware that 
except for the amenities. Each was 
polite, friendly, sociable at Geneva 

and still is. There was no hurling of 


insults, no refusals to shake hands, 
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no name-calling or caterwauling at 
Geneva, nor is there now. 
Aside from that, however, little else 
in East-West relations has changed 
The 


man 


Russians are not buying Ger 


reunification; they are not a 


cepting NATO and German partici 


pation; they are not translating the 


ubstan 


W est, 


Geneva spirit into anything 
tual. The same holds for the 
It is not buying Moscow’s disarma 
ment scheme; it is not disbanding 


NATO as 


not trading German reunification for 


a good-will token it 15s 


neutralization. In other words East 
and West are discovering that their 
diplomatic positions ON issues up Tor 
discussion by. the foreign ministers at 
Geneva are pretty well frozen. Both 
sides have publicized their positions, 
their differences, to such 


an extent 


they have largely deprived them 
selves of any bargaining power in 
these talks. And this action by both 


sides seems to have been deliberate 


Two New Trends 


Meanwhile, two things are hap 


pening which make this difference 


the still gre 
The U.S.S.R., while freezing its rela 


tions with the West on the 


in Geneva spirit iter 
(seneva 
rela 


world. 


Having frozen its European front, as 


ISSUCS, IS rapidly thawing out it 


tions with the rest of the 


it were, and protected its major mull 


tary position, the U.S.S.R. i 


how 


ready and free to move into mort 


fluid and troublesome waters. It is 
making up to the Arab world—with 
an m ike 


l lam 


not de 


guns. And if the Kremlin « 


itself the military arsenal 


ol 
it will have undermined, if 

stroyed, the West's containment poli 
cy in the Middle East. By diplomacy 


and by bartering arms it will have 
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| & Balance of Power Does 


Not Spell Status Quo 





The West, and particularly the Unit 
ed States as leader of the Western 
coalition, faces a grave danger 
more grave than at any time since 
the end of World War II. The dan 
yer is that the West might mistake 
the military balance of power agreed 
on at Geneva for a status quo that 
can be indefinitely maintained. This 
concept of the post-Geneva outlook 
may prove to be a diplomatic Magi 
not line which Moscow and Peiping 
could outflank by mobile diplomatic 
stratepy. 

When the top teams of East and 
West, after prolonged tough train 
ing for the big game, finally met face 
to face at Geneva in July, each was 
determined to make the first touch 
down. Since then fancy broken-field 
running has been the order of the 
day, with no referee to blow a whis 


tle or designate the winner. 


Rules of Game Changed 


All one can say at the moment is 
that the rules of the game as it has 
been played during the postwar dec 
ade are no longer operative. New 
tactics are being tried out all over the 
held, notably in the Middle East, in 
North Africa and in Southeast Asia. 
Some may prove to be feints. Others 
may gain general acceptance. In this 
fluid situation there is only one firm 
point of agreement between the two 
sides: everything goes, except war. 
But the exclusion of war as the ulti 
mate play has, in effect, completely 
changed the character of the contest. 

At no time in history, however, 
has a balance of power been synony 
mous with maintenance of the status 
quo, On the contrary, it is usually 
the signal for new reassessments of 


the future, for new regroupings of 


existing forces to meet the problems 
of another day. To take one example, 
the balance of power struck at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 prevent- 
ed major wars in Europe for a cen 
tury. It did not, however, prevent 
the British during that century from 
building an empire in India and 
Africa, or the French from acquiring 
North 


Russians from penetrating into the 


territories in Africa, or the 
Balkans, or Bismarck from integrat- 
ing the Germans into a national state 
which eventually altered the balance 
of power on the European continent. 

The exclusion of war at Geneva 
reopened the Pandora box of the 
world’s problems—Cyprus and Goa, 
Morocco and Singapore. For a dec- 
ade the West’s fear of communism 
and its determination to resist en- 
croachments by Russia and China 
had slammed the lid on that box. 
Now that the lid has been sprung, it 
is no longer possible to postpone 
action on many urgent issues, 

The world cannot be made to stand 
still like the kingdom of the Sleeping 
Beauty just by waving the wand of 
the “Geneva spirit.” Decisions must 
be taken by both East and West- 
and taken in a new, unfamiliar cli- 
mate of global free-for-all which may 
cause the West to regret the passing 
of the Iron Curtain. The stake re 
mains the same as before: the win- 
ning of men’s minds wherever the 
20th century struggle between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism remains 
undecided, But the methods must be 
different. And decisions about meth- 
ods, both in Washington and Mos- 
cow, involve crucial judgments about 
the very essence of relations between 
men and nations at mid-20th century. 


In the post-Geneva struggle the 
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great asset of the United States—and 
its trump card—remains our concept 
and practice of democracy. On the 
international scene, however, we are 
faced with what the Swedish sociolo 
gist Gunnar Myrdal, in his study of 
the Negro problem here, called “the 
American dilemma.” Our dilemma, 
Myrdal said, was not what we failed 
to do for our Negro fellow-citizens, 
but our tendency to set up ideals of 
race relations, which then, for one 


reason or another, we were unable 


to fulfill. 


American Dilemma 


Since the founding of the repub 
lic, the United States has proclaimed 
the ideal of self-determination and 
democracy for all peoples, This ideal 
has been put to a harsh test since 
World War II. In the course of con 
taining Russia, Washington has found 
it necessary to cooperate with nations 
of Western Europe which still have 
colonies, notably France in North 
Africa, and to make military arrange 
ments with nations like Spain, which, 
however significant its strategic im 
portance, cannot be classified as a de 
mocracy. It has also assumed that 
non-Communist dictatorships like 
that ef Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of Egypt would have no truck with 
Communist countries and that the 
Muslim faith would be a safeguard 
against communism. 

Many of these assumptions must 
be reviewed now that the ideological 
landscape, which before Geneva had 
the set appearance of a still life, has 
suddenly begun to disintegrate and 
to re-form into new shapes. But the 
Russians, too, face a dilemma. For a 
rigid doctrinaire communism would 


(Continued on page 32) 
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What NATO 
Means to the 


by George W. Perkins 


to 
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Indus 


up 


Mr. Perkins, permanent United States representative 
the Council on NATO, was Assistant Se 
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The overwhelming majority of 
5 J 


Americans clearly believe that it is 


a “good thing” to work in concert 


with other nations of the world, as 


opposed to “going it alone.” But 


many are perhaps impelled by mo 


of than by 


The 


should 


tives generosity rather 


enlightened _ self-interest. hu 


manitarian instinct not be 
criticized. We should be proud of it. 
Sut if the Atlantic community is to 
survive the trials and vicissitudes of 
a long cold war, it is essential that 
we cease to look upon our military 
and economic aid programs as a sort 
of extension of a Community Chest 
and that we stop regarding our allies 
simply as people who need our help. 
We must understand the literal truth 
of the statement that we need them 
they need us. 


At the end of World War II this 


country found itself in a much more 


just as much as 


powerful with to 


position respect 
other parts of the world than at any 
At 
found ourselves more 


As 


bec ime less 


previous time 1n its history. the 


Same time we 


vulnerable than ever before. we 


yrew stronger we also 


this 


apparent paradox should have cre 


secure It is only natural that 


ated some confusion and that a yzreat 
deal of thought and energy should 
have been de voted to attempts to ex 
plain it or to find scapegoats to bear 
the blame. But when we examine the 
facts the reasons for our 


new situa 


tion clear. 


Our New Situation 
The achievements of s« ientists and 
technicians combined with the pro 
ductive capacity of our gigantic in 


dustrial establishment have given us 


an undreamed of standard of living 


But time and space have at the same 
time been reduced to a point at which 
they have been almost eliminated as 
a shield for our continent. The raw 
materials required to supply our in 
dustry can no longer be obtained 
from within our own borders and 
now come in ever increasing measure 
from all over the free world. Becaus« 
of these factors we have lost much 
of our self-sufficiency. 

Some aspects of this new situa 
tion, of course, offer special advan 
tages to the United States, Our sci 
ence and technology have given us 
an extraordinary capacity for retalia 
tion against aggression. This superi 
ority is indispensable to our national 
safety and to the other 


security ol 


free nations. But we could make no 


error more dangerous than to be 
deluded by the naive fallacy that our 
of retaliation has the 
States omnipotent rid 


has for 


power made 


United in 


affairs or lessened our need 


allies. 
Need for Allies 


In the first place, as both President 


Eisenhower and Secretary Stat 


dly 


pointed out, the capacity lor massive 


o! 
John Foster Dulles have repeat 
retaliation is inadequat as an cx 


sive means of defense. It 


supplemented and reinforced 
other elements and technique 
military and nonmilitary. In the 
ond place, we should remember that 
even our long-range 


cle 


pends in large measure upon what 


superiority in 


aircraft and nuclear weapon 


happens to our allies. In the long run 


superiority in modern weapons will 


of the Foreign Policy 
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dom and his own life are at stake. The 
most NATO 


both to Europe and 


important fact about 


18 1tS Necessity 


North America. 


A Democratic Coalition 
The 


that must be emphasized is the form 


second basic consideration 
and nature of the relationship which 
NATO. Success 
NATO 


partners not only demands an appre 


has evolved under 


ful « ooperation with 


our 
ciation of the vital necessity of such 
cooperation, but also requires a gen- 
eral understanding of the political 
environment within which it takes 
place. 

NATO has already served as a 
framework for several novel develop- 
ments in international cooperation. 
Among these are the integration of 
military forces under international 
command, the joint financing of a 
system of bases which are used in 


common by all member 


countries, 
the procedure by which each nation’s 
proposed NATO contribution is re 
viewed annually by the NATO gov 
ernments as a whole, and the practice 
of regular consultation and exchange 
of views on a variety of political is 
sues. A casual observer might infer 
that NATO is some kind of supra 
national organization, Yet it is im 
portant to remember at all times that 
NATO its no such thing. We should 
repeatedly remind ourselves, first, 
that NATO is a coalition and, sec 
ond, that it is a coalition of demo 
cratic governments. If these facts are 
kept firmly in mind, it is easier to 
appreciate certain implications that 
inevitably follow. 

The first and most obvious impli 
cation is that NATO decisions and 
actions must reflect the interests of 
all the member 


countries. It is not 


surprising that these nations have 


separate, and sometimes conflicting, 
We 


conflicts of 


interests, 


know that there are 


Irequent interest even 


among the states and regions of the 


United States of 


America. Fortu- 
nately, our Federal political system 
affords machinery through which 
these conflicts can be compromised, 
under the 
principle of majority rule. In NATO 


no such machinery exists. Moreover, 


reconciled or balanced, 


the divergences of interest within 
NATO are considerably more nu- 
merous and more marked than they 
are likely to be within this country. 

We often talk about the way in 
which Europe and North America 
are bound together by ties of kin- 
ship, culture and tradition. But it is 
equally important to recognize that 
differences still exist. Some NATO 
countries have world-wide interests 
and responsibilities; others have none. 
The member countries range in size 
from 998 to 3.8 million square miles 
and in population from 150,000 to 
160 million people. The average an- 
nual income of a citizen of the most 
prosperous NATO country is more 
than $2000 a year, while the average 
citizen of the least prosperous NATO 
country has only the equivalent of 
$175 per year. The NATO peoples 
use several different languages, have 
different religious traditions and dif- 
ferent systems ot procedures for self- 
government. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that the government representa- 
tives who sit around the table at the 
North Atlantic Council and subordi- 
nate NATO committees will not al- 


ways immediately agree. 


Some Compromise Inevitable 


In a situation of this kind some 
compromise is inevitable. Many 
Americans are a bit dubious about 
the process of compromise in inter- 
national relations. For some reason 
there seems to be a tendency here— 
not nearly so prevalent in othr coun- 
tries—to regard any compromise with 
other governments as an act falling 


somewhere between appeasement and 
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high treason. We are much more 
flexible in our attitude toward domes 
tic issues. But when we sit down at 
an international conference table we 
often begin with the assumption that 
someone is trying to steal our eye- 
teeth, and we damn our own repre 
sentatives if we find that they have 
conceded an inch. Our essential diff 
culty is that the role of international 
leadership is still new to Americans. 
It is quite important for us to learn 
that the art of international leader 
ship is not one in which the leader 
can or should always dominate others. 

In addition to the fact that the suc 
cessful operation of a coalition of 
democracies requires constant con 
sideration of the interests of all mem 
bers, equal consideration must be 
given to their feelings and sensitivi- 
ties. Difficulties may arise as readily 
from offenses to national pride as 
from injuries to national interests. 


Because of the size and power of the 


United States, it is especially impor- 


tant that we Americans keep in mind 
the necessity of working with our 
allies on the basis of equality, mutual 
confidence and mutual respect. It is 
impossible, of course, for the NATO 
nations to act as equals in every sense 
of the word. It is to be expected that 
the views of some of them will carry 
more weight in critical decisions than 
the views of others. This, however, 
does not give any nation justification 
for disregarding the views of any 
other. Nor does it excuse statements 
and actions, whether by public off 
cials or private citizens, which imply 
that the smaller nations of the alli 
ance have the status of satellites, Sec 
retary Dulles covered this point very 
clearly in December 1953, when he 
said: “It is the clear and firm purpose 
of this Administration to treat other 
free nations as sovereign equals. .. . 
We do not want weak or subservient 
allies. Our friends and allies are de 


pendable just because they are un 
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willing to be anyone’s satellites. 

We shall expect a fair sharing of 
efforts and burdens. But we shall try 
not to be arrogant or to demand of 
others what we ourselves, if the cir- 
cumstances were reversed, would re 
ject. It would be useful if all 
Americans would grasp and be guid 
ed by these principles. 

Another important implication that 
arises from a coalition of democracies 
is the fact that all decisions and a 
tions must stand against the ever 
present background of domestic poli 
tics. The internal political processes 
that invigorate democratic societies 
do not cease to exist when these gov 
ernments join in a voluntary inter- 
national enterprise. In some ways the 
consequences are multiplied. It is im 
portant that every government’s poli 
cies, the actions of one’s allies, and 
even the Atlantic relationship itself, 
remain subject to free criticism from 
every quarter, both restrained and 
vehement, responsible and irrespon 
sible. We must expect to find it in 
connection with domestic political 
problems. And we must expect that 
the fundamental principles upon 
which there is virtual unanimity of 


agreement will sometimes be eclipsed 


by the passions aroused over par 


ticular issues. 


Mutual Tolerance Needed 


If we are careful to remember that 
this is the way democracies work we 
will be able to maintain a more bal 
anced perspective about the wild 
statements that have occasionally in 
spired fears and suspicions. We need 
to remember that allied nations have 
opposition parties which seek to 
make political capital out of real or 
fancied mistakes by their govern 
ments and also have “lunatic fringes” 
United 


States and about NATO usually have 


whose opinions about the 


no great significance. In particular, 


we should remain aware that oppo 
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sition parties in every democratic 
country sometimes advocate policies 
that they later reject when possessed 
with the responsibilities of govern 
ment. In brief, let us try to remem 
ber that our allies are democracies 
too, and let us hope they will use 
the same charitable understanding | 
thinking about us. 

In discussing the implications of a 
coalition of democracies, considerable 
emphasis has been placed on the 
problems and difficulties that arise. 
We all recognize, however, that ther 
are certain pronounced advantages in 
this kind of relationship. One of the 
most important ts the fact that a rela 
tionship based on a community of 
interest among peoples is a great deal 
more solid and dependable than if it 
were based upon the whims of mon 
archs or dictators. Whenever a prob 
lem arises, for example, between the 
governments of France and Britain, 
there is considerable public pressure 
on both governments to work out a 


mutually satisfactory solution which 


will preserve the bonds of common 
interest. When there is disagreement 


among dictators, as we know, an 


alliance may be changed, without 


warning, into a state of hostility 


It is also useful to remember that 
the disagreements and difhculties that 


NATO 


can, in fact, be surmounted. This has 


arise in an alliance such as 
been demonstrated in NATO again 


North 


under a 


and again. Of necessity, the 


Atlantic Council operates 


rule of unanimity. Decisions are not 


made by a majority vote but only 


alter all governments—or at least all 


those concerned with a particular 


proposal -have concurred in the de 
cision. This means that decisions are 
occasionally delayed, but the princi 
ple of unanimity has not made it im 
possible to reach decisions. In actual 
practice, those which 
find 


usually willing to defer to the 


governments 


themselves in a minority are 


views 
of the majority except on issues of 


vital concern to their own national 


interests. The rule of unanimity has 
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not produced paralysis but has instead 
insured the willing participation of 
all in the programs and projects un- 
dertaken, which is essential to any 
operation of the nature of NATO. 
In NATO, of course, our essential 
objective is not to win a war, but to 
prevent one. To be successful close 
cooperation is essential. The NATO 
countries have already demonstrated 
their ability to stick together through 
difficult times, and to solve problems 
unprecedented in history. There is 
every reason to hope that this rela 
tionship will yrow closer, more ex 


tensive and more successful, with 


each passing year, provided people 


on both sides of the Atlantic truly 


understand the fundamental 


pur 
poses and characteristics of the rela 
tionship. 
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Dean 
(Continued from page 28) 
prove an insurmountable hurdle to 
free-for-all operations. And commu 
nism, as a faith, has lost some of its 


original glow. The Communists, how 


ever, have shown themselves ready 
in the past to change course over 
night and, when required, to sup 
with the devil—be it Hitler or other 
avowed both Russia 
and communism. Nikita M. Khrush 


chev, Russia’s Communist party sec- 


opponents ot 


retary, made it crystal clear on Sep 
tember 17, at a Kremlin banquet for 
the East German delegation, that the 


Soviet abandoned 


leaders have not 
their belief in the ultimate triumph 
of communism. He disclosed at that 


Konrad Ade 


told in Moscow, 


time that Chancellor 


had 


“Your star is waning. It is the star 


nauer been 
of capitalism. That of socialism is 
only beginning, but it will shine with 
a thousand fires.” 

What the Russians have apparently 
decided 


three. years ago by Stalin in his last 


and this had been revealed 


official statement of October 1952 
is that “competitive coexistence” will 
end with a victory for communism. 
At this time it may even prove con 
venient for Moscow to dissociate it 
self from Communist parties abroad 
and to act in world affairs not as the 
fountainhead of world communism, 
but as the capital of a state which 
happens to have Communist ideas 
and practices, 

The significance of the Belgrade 
between Russian leaders 


Marshal May 


which has been seriously underrated 


meeting 


and Tito, 27 June 3, 


in the West, was that it demonstrat 
ed the willingness of the U.S.S.R. to 
deal peaceably with a Communist 
government which had dramatically 
defied the authority of the Kremlin. 
Henceforth Russia may wield a 
greater influence in world affairs as 
a great power following its tradi 
uonal lines of policy 
the Middle East 


ly done as the overseer and inspira 


for example in 


than it has recent 


tion of Communists in other nations. 

When the U.S.S.R. offers sympa 
thy and aid to discontented colonial 
peoples it 1S obviously vulnerable, tor 
the West can point the finger at 
Moscow’s control over the satellites. 
The West, 


a stronger propaganda position if, 


however, would be in 


meanwhile, the remaining colonial 
powers, instead of waiting for trouble 
to break out—as in the cases of Cy 
prus and Morocco—and then quarrel 
ing with each other about remedies, 
had tound it possible to compose in 


ternal 


controversies and 


brought 
about timely changes. And while it 
is tempting to attribute all the post 
Geneva disturbances to Communists, 
it is well to bear in mind that in the 
case of French North Africa, to take 
one example, two non-Communist 


countries W hic h the 


United States 


has been aiding—Egypt and Spain 
have not been completely aloof from 
anti-French activities. 


Vera Micueces Dean 
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